THE   U.S.S.R.
Finally, mention must be made of the regular air services
which now operate in Central Asia. In parts of Turkmenistan
the aeroplane was the first mechanical vehicle which the
native peoples had seen. To-day air-lines radiate in all
directions from Samarkand, Leninabad, and Tashkent. One
of the longest is that which operates between Tashkent and
Moscow. Another interesting feature of the new methods of
communication which have been developed is the use of the
radio-telephone for long-distance calls. There is a regular
service between Moscow and Tashkent.
Central Asia is connected by economic ties with Western
Siberia (by means of the exchange of timber and grain for
cotton), with China by means of at least one motor-road
through Chinese Turkestan, and with European Russia by
the export of cotton and other agricultural products via the
Caspian and Volga, and along the railway line to Orenburg.
Like Western Siberia, it is rapidly developing both its agri-
culture and its own centres of industry, and to this extent
is fast becoming an important economic unit, forming a part
of the planned economy of the entire Soviet Union.
The economic orientation of Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan)
towards Soviet Central Asia is particularly interesting. The
new roads into Sinkiang from the Turksib Railway (see pp.
49 and 387) bring the populated parts of the country much
closer to the U.S.S.R. than to China proper.
Along these roads wool, tea, tungsten, and tung oil are
exported from Sinkiang to the Soviet Union, which in return
sends supplies of arms and military and technical equipment
to China.
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